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THE POETRY OP ANAXAGORAS'S METAPHYSICS 

nspt^wprjffat ttjv dp%rjv. 

"THVERY child, and for that matter, too, every man, knows the 
-*— * peculiar satisfaction that comes whenever the meaning or a 
leading and definite hint of the meaning of some familiar and im- 
portant word has been discovered. The experience is just uplifting, 
as with the power of new insight affecting not merely the things 
immediately involved, but also all the manifold relations of life, and 
it makes us laugh, noisily or quietly, at our former, unsophisticated 
selves, even while we feel the deeper thought, or the deeper life, that 
the discovery has made possible. Mark Twain's tale of Eve sug- 
gesting to Adam that they call the toad a toad because it looked so 
very much like a toad is as interesting to the philosopher as to the 
humorist. Indeed, generally, though doubtless I ought to say it 
with apologies to Mr. Clemens, the philosopher and the humorist are 
most congenial spirits. Some minds, plainly, are quite too sober 
and prosaic for any real insight. Naming strange things is not their 
forte. Thus, to come to the matter now in hand, the same humor 
and the same suggestion of insight which belong so richly to the 
tale of the toad appear, but magnified and deepened, in the tale, 
so dramatic in the history of philosophy, of Anaxagoras running 
upon something in his world that he decided— whether with his 
wife's aid or not, we do not know— to call mind just because it 
looked so much like mind. 

The word mind (or must I not say the word vofcl.) had been in 
his vocabulary and in the language of his race ever since he, or they, 
could remember, but at a great moment— and how great that moment 
must have been!— out of the depths of his thinking, or out of the 
depths of their thinking in him, he at last caught sight of something 
which so resembled mind that it could be known directly and dis- 
tinctly by the familiar name. Why, in the very face of my de- 
tractors—of course, only my make-believe detractors— who might be 
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too prompt to applaud, I could even wish that I had lived in Anaxa- 
goras 's day, envying him for that moment as I do. Still, not all the 
manifold and multiform animals in life's garden have yet received 
the names of what they look most like. I may, therefore, let this 
dangerous envy of one who gave such signal aid to Adam and Eve 
give place to a very present ambition, however vaulting. Is not 
Anaxagoras 's philosophy, pagan though it was, even now worthy of a 
christening? My title for this paper shows I think it so. His phi- 
losophy looks so very much like poetry. Perhaps even Eve was 
a poet. 

What was that philosophy? How did Anaxagoras arrive at his 
peculiar and, certainly in his time, strikingly original views? By 
what reasoning, even by what unwitting logic or unconscious cere- 
bration, did he discover just that special thing, visible distinctly at 
least to his mind's eye, which he decided to call by the name of 
voxk ? These are now the natural questions in the case and, pre- 
mising that even in metaphysical thinking, whenever the cerebration 
is unconscious, whenever the logic is, as in some measure certainly 
it always must be, 'inner' instead of fully explicit and sophisticated, 
the resulting doctrines are bound to be figurative or poetic, I would 
venture, for Eve's excellent reason, the following answer. 1 

The point of departure, probably of Anaxagoras 's own thinking, 
but in any case of the present examination of his ideas, is the cos- 
mopolitan individual, so timely in that golden, perhaps sunset-golden, 
day of Pericles, or it is, if I must escape the charge of pragmatism 
by hiding behind metaphysical technicalities, his whole-containing 
part or element. Anaxagoras was a pluralist of a special type, and 
he appears to have reached his peculiar pluralism through applica- 
tion of the always logically productive operation of infinity to the 
fact, or to the idea, of mixture. Mixture, of course, had been much 
in evidence in previous speculations and it was conceived mainly, if 
not wholly, in quantitative or physical terms. Anaxagoras, accord- 
ingly, by thinking to the consequences of an infinitely complete mix- 
ing of things, for it is just so that the thinker is wont to walk about 
in the garden, arrived at his whole-containing part or 'homceomery,' 
at his cosmic, if not cosmopolitan, individual. To quote from the 
fragments: "All things were together infinite both in number and 
in smallness" and "In everything there is [always 2 ] a portion of 

1 This present paper is really third in a series of short studies of the inner 
logic of the early Greek philosophy. See 'Pluralism: Empedocles and Democ- 
ritus,' in The Philosophical Review, May, 1901, and ' Being, not Being and 
Becoming,' in The Monist, April, 1902. 

3 If not the immediate context here, at least other sayings, referred to 
Anaxagoras, notably those describing the separating activity of vovc, may be 
cited as my warrant for the insertion of this important word ' always.' Thus : 
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everything." In short, the homceomery was just such an infinitely 
small part that it actually always contained at least a very wee bit 
of everything. 

But what an amusing paradox! It may be gifted with insight 
even to the point of being richly philosophical ; yet it is also absurd. 
It had congenial company, however, in its absurdity. That marvel- 
ously comprehensive, though absolutely small, portion of Anaxa- 
goras 's complete mixture was, emphatically, only the fitting con- 
temporary either, as was hinted, of the citizen of Pericles 's Athens, 
whose patriotic pretenses were seriously complicated and compro- 
mised by associations of all kinds with all parts of the known world, 
or of Zeno's point, which managed without difficulty to swallow the 
whole of space, and in performing this remarkable feat also turned 
either the highest speed into perfect rest or perfect rest into the 
highest speed. The fine arts, too, which Pericles fostered so notably, 
did but bring to the life of the time a message of the widely and 
deeply natural through the narrowly human. Did not those arts 
give the human, as it had been formed and established, to the nat- 
ural environment 1 Did they not depend on analogies of the natural 
to the human 1 The arts, then, shared in the absurdity and laughter 
of the time. They turned as readily to comedy as to tragedy. They 
had, among others, the great Aristophanes, who was certainly not 
less a genius than Sophocles and who not less effectively— witness 
his 'Birds' and 'Clouds' and 'Wasps' and 'Progs'— made the little 
human just swell with the big natural. So the philosophy of the 
time was not alone in its entertaining absurdity, nor was it alone 
in the dangers with which it threatened the traditional life and 
thought of the Athenians, not to say of the Greeks at large. It 
pays, too, for us in this present study of Anaxagoras, of the poetry 
of his metaphysics, even again at the risk of falling into the pit of 
pragmatism, to have associated the gay cosmopolitanism of the con- 
temporary Athenians, the serious jests of Zeno and the laughter of 
Aristophanes with Anaxagoras 's absurd but deeply significant whole- 
containing part. Do men always laugh in moments of great trag- 
edy? Are both comedy and tragedy always incident to the passing 
of a civilization, to the preparation in life for a new dispensation 
and in thought for a new category ? 

Still, to dismiss suggestions and questions like the foregoing and 
wisely to return to that ultimate part, paradox, absurdity and all, of 
an infinitely complete mixture, so small as to be all-inclusive, it will 

"voir caused the separating off, and the rare is separated off from the dense, 
the warm from the cold, the light from the dark, and the dry from the moist; 
but no thing is altogether separated off nor distinguished from anything else 

except xoif." 
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doubtless be objected, quite emphatically, that, after all, the day is 
saved for sanity and good order by the simple fact that no series, 
such as the operation of infinity always determines, ever really has 
a last term, and that, therefore, the homoeomery, like Zeno's small, 
but very comprehensive, point, is merely the result of somebody's 
perfervid imagination. That may well be, except for the oppro- 
brium cast at the imagination; for always what is deep must ride 
rather roughshod over what is commonplace and unimaginative, 
seeming quite absurd to a prosaic mind and violating the conven- 
tional standards of sanity and intelligibility. Quite as truly, in 
fact, for real logic as for psychology and physiology, the notion of 
Lombroso that insight is a form of insanity is a sound one. Granted, 
then, that no infinite series formally and consistently ever really has 
a last term ; nevertheless, if not prosaically, at least poetically, what- 
ever we may find this to mean, the series does have such a term, and 
Anaxagoras, therefore, not only had a right to his homoeomery, but 
also, as we shall find, himself fully justified that right in his philos- 
ophy. Not all rights, I must insist, can be formally logical or pro- 
saically consistent with positive experience. There truly is such a 
thing as ' poetic justice. ' 

So the case for Anaxagoras seems to rest on the meaning of the 
last term of an infinite series and especially on the propriety of a 
logician and metaphysician ever being in any sense or measure a poet. 
His resort to the operation of infinity makes just these the central 
issues. Accordingly, as concisely and as simply as possible, I would 
make the following suggestions bearing on these two matters, that 
appear to me to be quite inseparable. Thus, to begin with, how any 
one can ever seriously expect a formally determinate end to an in- 
finite series or take quite literally, that is, under the narrow tests of 
mere formal consistency, those who seem to think to such an end, is 
very hard indeed to understand. Also, to broaden the view some- 
what, though it may be to go somewhat beyond the precise limits of 
anything that Anaxagoras ever said or thought, how any one can 
expect to construct continuity in the specific terms of any series 
whatever, or take literally such as imagine continuity so attained 
or so attainable, is also very puzzling. 3 Why, the infinity itself 
just 'by definition' renders a last term, that is in kind with the other 
terms, absolutely out of the question and it makes the series as a 
whole or the field or sphere of the series, if continuous, then con- 
tinuous only sub sua specie, that is to say, only relatively to its own 
finite 'base.' The infinity is truly party to a dichotomy, and show- 

* Compare a useful statement, made by Mr. W. B. Pitkin, in an article, 
' Continuity and Number,' published in The Philosophical Review, November, 
1906. 
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ing as it does, therefore, that the peculiar base of the series is but 
one among other possible bases, it necessarily opens gaps, or vacua, 
which only the manifold series of all other possible bases can ever 
fill. The last term, then, which is not and is not even possible, in 
the sense of its being or being possible, formally in kind with the 
other terms, 4 is, nevertheless, very presently real as a negative or 
indirection for, or say, as a persistent evidence of, the relativity of 
the assumed base and the existence of all the other bases. Were there 
a last term formally consistent with those other terms, then reality, 
only used now as a synonym for perfect continuity, or, say, also for 
the 'universe of discourse,' would necessarily be made partial instead 
of whole, as if finally limiting its own unlimited self. Again, the 
infinity of a series, by denying it a last term in kind or by render- 
ing the sphere of the series inevitably discrete, not indeed to itself, 
but to reality, means in so many words that there is more in the 
nature of things, even in the sphere of the particular series itself, 
in so far as this has any relation to reality, and not only that there 
is more, but also that there is something different and other, than 
the particular series, consistently with its peculiar base, can ever 
adequately present. Moreover, the discreteness, or the vacuum in 
the case, which nature truly does abhor, is but evidence of the room 
persistently preserved for that something more and different. 

The difference here indicated is important and the character of 
the vacuum or vacua that it is supposed to occupy is important also. 
Plainly, it is a disastrous mistake to suppose that infinity can pos- 
sibly mean only the absolutely more or less of anything or, as the 
phrase is so often understood, that it can mean only 'difference in 
degree.' It just does and must point to other things. So to speak, 
darkly and indirectly yet effectively it informs or imbues the thing 
of the specific series with the necessarily different nature of other 
things. As an infinite series always means a dichotomy, so does it 
always harbor a dualism, and not only a dualism, but also— and just 
here we see the importance of its systematic gradation, its difference 
in degree — a working parallelism. To discuss this last suggestion, 
however, would take me too far afield. As to the vacuum, then, 
which, as it were, the infinity provides for the other things, this 
clearly must itself share in the difference of the things that occupy 
it. The room— I hesitate to say the space— that it makes for these 

4 Some students of the problem here in question have sought to escape the 
difficulties by asserting the last term to be possible though never actual. Thus, 
a line, though never actually infinitely divided, is said to be infinitely divisible. 
This view, however, while interesting for several reasons, seems to me to be 
a hopeless evasion of the real issue. The idea of possibility is such a dangerous 
thing for people to play with. It often hides so many realities. 
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things can not be formally like the room occupied by the base, or 
thing, of the particular series. An infinite series, then, always com- 
prises, when judged formally or prosaically, both plena and vacua. 
Though continuous, or plenal, sub sua specie, because of its dichot- 
omy it is not absolutely continuous; relatively to reality it is dis- 
crete. But, further, the vacua, which the discreteness creates, are 
themselves only other plena and, above all, as vacua are never for- 
mally like the room or space occupied by the things which they are 
supposed to lie between. All of which is to say simply that in dis- 
cussion of the infinite series continuity and discreteness, plenitude 
and vacuity, can be only relative terms. There are as many different 
continua or vacua— spaces?— as bases, and no single continuum 
or vacuum can ever be the continuum or the vacuum, or can ever be 
merely in and by itself so perfect a plenum as to be impenetrable to 
anything else, or so perfect a vacuum as to offer no resistance. 

So construed, infinity, or the operation of infinity, must always 
mean transcendence of some particular base. It must mean some 
kind of projection from one plane to another or others, or, better 
still, translation of one form of reality to another form or other 
forms of reality. And in view of this projection or translation— or 
penetration?— only a poetic mind, not a formally consistent, nar- 
rowly prosaic one, can possibly grasp its full import. For the pro- 
saic mind there is either continuum or no continuum ; vacuum is just 
vacuum ; infinity can be only more or less ; and so on. For the pro- 
saic mind the last term, or a continuum, though never actual, is 
significant only as formally possible, whereas the infinity, though 
not absolutely denying the possibility, indeed though really affirming 
the reality, does deny the formal 5 possibility. But here, though with 
direct reference only to the last term, take some very simple, com- 
monplace illustrations. Do parallel lines meet at infinity? Do 
circles in the same or in parallel planes intersect at infinity? Is 
there any end to the series 1, 2, 4, 8 • • •, etc. ? Is the perfect baking- 
powder label that pictures the labeled tin, possible? To all these 
questions some would give a negative answer or would perhaps say, 
"Only theoretically possible." Such an answer, however, I must 
insist, is too prosaic, with the blindness of all prose missing the real 
point. The parallel lines or parallel circles do meet, not indeed at 
infinity as only a maximum length or distance, but at infinity as 
referring to their possessing another character besides that of length, 
whether straight or curved ; they meet, not by their infinite length, 
but by their parallelism, which is not a matter of their mere length 
at all. The series 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 • • •, etc., has, indeed, no formal end, 

6 The form in the case being, of course, the particular base. 
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but its very lack of such an end makes the producing multiplication 
as real as the terms and implies besides both the possibility of other 
series, such as 1, 3, 9, 27 • • •, etc., or 1, 5, 25, 125 • • •, etc., and other 
possible operations, whether of multiplication, division or what you 
please. And a labeled baking-tin with its own picture on the label 
might trouble an over-scrupulous designer, but the appreciative 
artist, who might also be an interested purchaser, would be quite 
satisfied with one term in the series, instinctively realizing that the 
infinity could only mean that labels could not be alone in the world, 
that something besides labels was necessary to real tins or to real 
baking-powder. Remember, infinity always calls, not for more nor 
for less, but for something else. At infinity, in fact, the troublesome 
label might even be transmuted— such is the strange alchemy of 
real logic— into the very powder in the tin; certainly it could not 
remain, except for a very prosaic mind, indeed, just a common label. 

And now, very much as infinity defines a parallelism that is inde- 
pendent of mere distance, as it asserts multiplication to be as real 
as any multiples and more general than any specific series, as it 
insists that labels can not be empty forms, but must be in the world 
with other things, including tin and perhaps alum, which are at 
least as real as they, and in general as it always projects or trans- 
lates whatever it touches, leading this out of its own confined world 
into another and different world; so has it, to recall Zeno, actually 
transmuted the static coexistences of space into motion or the se- 
quences of motion or time into rest or unity, and has, finally, re- 
vealed vow in the garden of Anaxagoras's homceomeries. Anaxa- 
goras was enough of a poet, not only to see the vacuum, or vacua, 
within and among the ultimate parts of his infinite mixture, but 
also— and exactly this is his chief merit and justification— to fill this 
vacuum with what was not physical or at least not similarly physical 
and with what accordingly served to complete his universe. In gen- 
eral such fillings have frequently been known as del ex machina and 
have been thought illogical and dogmatic; but most certainly they 
are not really illogical, though always they must be formally so. 
They are not illogical for a metaphysics which infinity is constantly 
challenging to be poetic. 

Anaxagoras's whole-containing part was manifestly paradoxical, 
and it is but a summary of the foregoing to say that the last term 
of any infinite series must always be paradoxical. 6 The paradoxical 
character is one with the formal impossibility, and it gives evidence, 
too, of entrance into another world or of another world having pene- 
trated this world, that is to say, the world of the particular series. 

6 Or antinomial ? 
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So to speak, however absurdly or humorously, what is paradoxical 
already virtually is something other than itself. From his whole- 
containing part, accordingly, Anaxagoras passed to something dif- 
ferent, which only gave explicit form or character to what was 
already implicit in his cosmic elements, and this new thing he called, 
as we know, by the name of vow. NoO? supplied the wanting last 
term of his series, not in the negative, paradoxical and impossible 
form of the homceomery, but positively, that is, as if incarnated in 
the form of the other world to which the infinity had transmuted 
the physical mixture. Now? was perfectly homogeneous or unmixed. 
"And all vow is alike, both the greater and the smaller; while noth- 
ing else is like anything else, but each single thing is and was most 
manifestly those things of which it has most in it." Significantly, 
too, for the interpretation of other early Greek philosophies as well 
as for that of the philosophy of Anaxagoras, vow was assigned char- 
acters more or less closely allied to those of Anaximander's 'bound- 
less,' Parmenides's 'being' and even Democritus's 'vacuum.' It pos- 
sessed, however, in Anaxagoras 's view the distinct nature of a force 
or power, and in this character it again seems directly related to the 
homceomeries. Thus, while statically and quantitatively these ele- 
ments are absurdities and so elements only poetically, dynamically 
and qualitatively they lose the absurdity and become intelligible. A 
living, active body is made up of what might be called, paradox and 
all, whole-containing parts, and Anaxagoras himself seems to have 
had some notion of a world so 'composed,' or so mixed, when he 
spoke, if he did, of his elements as 'seeds,' that is, as potentialities 
or as parts with a real relationship as far-reaching as the nature of 
the whole to which they belonged, for whatever is potential must 
be mixed, as it were, with all that is beyond itself. Anaxagoras, 
however, appears to have held too closely to his paradox; he failed 
to solve it by abandoning the view of a merely composite or a merely 
mixed world and taking up that of an active organic one. But for 
his shortcoming in this respect, being a poet he made amends indi- 
rectly or by his deus ex machina. Though he was not clear that his 
world of the homceomeries, whole-containing parts as they were, 
was really active and organic in its own right, he, nevertheless, ad- 
mitted to his universe, but as if it were a separate thing, a principle 
of organic activity. Nov? 'moved all things,' 'had power over all 
things,' separated or differentiated things, but never sharply or 
absolutely, always under the constraint of everything retaining a 
portion of everything. " Now is the thinnest of all things and the 
purest, and it has knowledge about everything and the greatest 
strength." So vow distinctly had the character of a power, and 
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whether presented by Anaxagoras in its nature or in its peculiar 
work it is plainly the conception of an early Greek, a pre-Socratie 
Greek, envisaged as it seems to be in terms mainly physical, yet it 
shows the philosopher trying to meet the challenge of infinity and 
rise to a different view. 

And one thing more ; one more point in this case for the poetry 
of Anaxagoras 's metaphysics. In a sort of a metaphor, in a very 
physical image that seems to me wholly natural to a philosopher, 
early Greek that Anaxagoras was, who tried to throw all his ideas, 
however extraphysical in intent, into strictly physical forms, vow 
'ruled the rotation of the world, setting it in rotation in the begin- 
ning.' Let any one try to think of the double process of vow, at 
once differentiating and organizing, responsible equally to whole and 
to parts, to unity and to difference, to rest and to change, as a form 
of motion, and I am disposed to believe that he would come, as log- 
ically as poetically, to the idea of rotation. Still, be this as it may, 
Anaxagoras 's deus ex machina was the all-powerful Rotator and the 
poetry, if not the inner logic of the consciousness of his people, had 
often found expression in just this imagery. 

So, to conclude, in the formally impossible elements or homceom- 
eries, in the sensitiveness to their impossibility as shown through the 
appreciation of a need for something else or, as was said above, 
through the recognition of vacua within and among the perfectly 
mixed whole-containing parts, and in the doctrine of vow as meeting 
the need or as occupying the vacuum, at least in these three different 
ways, all of them paradoxical, the metaphysics of Anaxagoras was 
poetic. Now, I have taken no pains to bring out the equally 
paradoxical nature of vow itself, but suffice it to say here 
that vow, though perfectly rare and unmixed, was substantial 
and real in its own way and was the mixer of all things. 
Kings can do no wrong, being legally supreme, nor could vow be 
mixed like its different but cosmic subjects. In its three chief fac- 
tors, then, the elements, whole-containing parts ; the realized need or 
vacuum, itself only another plenum ; and vow, the unmixed mixer; in 
these three factors Anaxagoras 's metaphysics was paradoxical, and 
so formally absurd. It was throughout formally absurd, and it was 
only absurd and inane, unless, as the atmosphere of the time has 
already suggested to us, such absurdity must always accompany 
insight. In short, not sober prose, but laughing insight, not formal, 
puritanic consistency, but even violent paradox, would seem to be 
the way, albeit the dangerous way, as to real life; so also to true, 
vital metaphysics; and the name for metaphysics, as such a beast in 
the garden, to be poetry. Perhaps, if in the spirit of such poetry 
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we could approach certain problems and doctrines of modern science 
and philosophy, there would even be much personal profit to all con- 
cerned as well as peculiar gain to the movements of certain current 
thinking in the garden. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 

SOME INADEQUACIES OP MODERN THEORIES OF 

JUDGMENT 

FEW would dare to say of any problem to-day that we have 
touched its bottom, and reached a solution subject to no im- 
portant additions. The history of thought shows that what is to-day 
deemed a fairly complete solution is quite likely to be regarded 
to-morrow as little more than a restatement of the question — very 
advantageous, no doubt, but by no means the solution we want. 
Accordingly, I shall try to show that some of our modern theories 
of judgment, well-established though they are, yet restate rather 
than solve the main problem of judgment. 

By judgment I here mean, not merely a logical affair, nor merely 
a psychical event, nor a proposition of language, but something with 
all these aspects. I understand judgment to be a psychical state or 
process, with a peculiar logical signification, capable of a certain 
symbolic statement, and at least partially expressible in the idioms 
of language. To consider one of the aspects only as essential would 
probably be unjust to our results; at any rate, in approaching the 
problem to define it, as we must soon do, we should pay regard to 
the whole concrete situation. For it is generally agreed that no one 
aspect of a limited subject can be fully understood independently of 
other aspects. 

The argument of this paper will be to state roughly something 
of the modern way of looking at judgment, to define the main prob- 
lem of judgment, and to show that the views referred to, though cor- 
rect enough, leave the most of the problem untouched. 

Perhaps the general modern doctrine may be thus stated : in judg- 
ment we have an ideal content used to refer to something real. 
There is, to be sure, much difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
real and of ideal content. Some define real in practical terms, others 
in theoretical ; some as transcendent of, others as immanent in, expe- 
rience; some regard the ideal content as a conceptual entity, some 
as a psychical compound, some as a simple psychical content, some 
as an action ; but almost all agree that, whatever be the meaning of 
reality, it is essential in judgment to refer to it, and also that whether 
the ideal contents are themselves psychical existences or concepts or 



